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LETTER OF JOHN CHURCHMAN TO SAMUEL 
FOTHERGILL. 

Moate, 8th Mo., 13th, 1752. 

When, by the secret touches of truth, we are 
made to feel, and to know each other, though to 
the outward entire strangers, there is a founda- 
tion of friendship laid, which is not easily erased; 
it is hereby we know ourselves to be members 
one of another, and cannot help at times remem- 
bering each other in the participation of the true 
communion ; and the humble address of our 
souls is that ourselves and our brethren may be 
preserved pure, and, as worthy communicants, 
presented before the holy table, cleansed from 
the spots of the world, and all the crooked 
wrinkles of self. We then have no thoughts of 
asking dignities for ourselves, or for one another, 
as to sit on the right hand or on the left, but to 
be preserved in innocency, and to have our names 
written, yea, recorded, in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life; our inheritance to such is sure, in life eter- 
nal, if they continue faithful unto death. 

When we are humbled before our great Master, 
in a sense that His love is lengthened out to His 
church and people, we are made willing to follow 
Him in the way of our own duty, whithersoever 
He leads us; and good is it to mind our own 
business properly without thinking ourselves too 
much alone in the work of the Lord, and others 
too negligent ; or inquiring too busily into the 
gifts of one, or being too much concerned what 
another shall do. ‘These dispositions seemed to be 
gently both reprehended and instructed by our 
Lord, in his answers to the well-meaning Martha, 
when she said, “ Bid her that she help me,” and 
: Peter on his query, “‘ What shall this man 

of” 

But when the baptizing virtue and power of 
truth overshadows our souls, we cannot help de- 
siring that the people may keep their ranks, and 
in sanctification both of body and spirit stand 


prepared, that the Lord may choose and instruct, 
gift and qualify, judges, counsellors, rulers, and 
chiefs, both in the ministry of the Word, and in 
the discipline of the church. - 

I have been confined to my room for more 
than two days, by reason of a great cold, taken, 
I suppose in the north, in damp houses and cold 
beds, but, through the tender mercy of kind 
Providence, am in a fair way of recovering. The 
respite from travelling and immediate exercise, 
has been as a rest to my spirit, which has been 
preserved, resigned, and mostly quiet. I have 
often sought to know mine own imperfection, and 
have been favoured with a sight of several things 
concerning myself and my brethren engaged in 
the work of the ministry; methought I had a 
renewed glimpse of the holy attire with which 
the attendants at the holy altar should perpetu- 
ally stand arrayed ; the vestments are holy, the 
garments clothe the spirit, and the adorning is 
beautiful, and never waxes old ; it is girt about 
the loins of the new man, and loosely laid aside 
when immediate service seems over; it is bound 
in the heart, and coupled in the soul. Oh! let 
this Urim and Thummim be forever with the 
Holy One, and by Him renewed to His children. 

Dear Samuel, the near sympathy which arose 
at first sight, and silent salutation that made the 
inward birth move, has often been brought to my 
remembrance, and, pursuant to the solemn cove- 
nant between us soon after our first acquaintance, 
in thy brother John’s little parlour, I have found 
great freedom to act toward thee as an unre- 
served, open hearted friend, and shall therefore 
add a little further. In a feeling sense of divine 
goodness, my soul has been humbled on thy ac- 
count, that the Lord, in the riches of His sure 
mercies, did vouchsafe to pluck thee from the 
fire, and quench the darts that were shot at thy 
soul, and by lifting thine eyes to himself, healed 
thy wounds, and chose thee asa vessel for his 
use, and for an instrument to publish His name, 
and proclaim His light and salvation to the 
Gentiles; and it sprang in my heart, in much 
brotherly affection, to say, Prize thy privileges 
for it is high and holy ; watch against the world, 
that it do not clog thee; with the spirit thereof 
be not too familiar: there are some that pretend 
to be children of the light, who are lying in wait 
to gain the friendship of those whom the Lord, 
by the indwelling of His word, has made a flame 
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against those who reside in the Mount of Esau; 
and coals from their mouths have kindled in the 
hidden treasures of these worldlings and liber- 
tines, and, begun to burn in their hearts, and 
they have sought the friendship of such, and 
sometimes, when gained, they have valued them- 
selves and have smothered the fire, and continued 
in their corruptions. 

Oh ! the awful authority, the becoming sweet- 
ness, the instructive mein, the beseeming gesture 
with which Truth arrays her votaries, far sur- 
passing all our modern, polite and worldly gen- 
teel airs. 

With the salutation of love, thy real friend, 
JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF RICHARD REYNOLDS. 


Thirty-five years have elapsed since the death 
of Richard Reynolds, and yet we have no 
biographical notice that tends to throw any light 
on the character of this remarkable man, beyond 
that conveyed in the bare mention of his un- 
bounded munificence. The name of Richard 
Reynolds has passed into a proverb : combining 
the idea of inexhaustible wealth with matchless 
generosity in its distribution. Where others 
gave their tens, Reynolds gave his thousands: 
he scattered wealth with a profusion that royalty 
itself has rarely surpassed. To trace the career 
of such a man ; to learn the source of his great 
fortune ; to watch the budding and growth of his 
generous spirit, are tasks that may worthily oc- 
cupy the attention of those who would go and 
do likewise. Rarely indeed does it happen that 
a man is possessed of such means of doing good ; 
but how much more rarely do those who possess 
the means use them aright, carrying the same 
spirit to the verge of the grave, uncramped by 
that desire for accumulation which is one of the 
ordinary concomitants of wealthy old age! 

Richard Reynolds, born in Bristol, according 
to a memorandum in his own handwriting, on 
the lst of Eleventh Month, in the year 1735, 
was the only son of Richard and Jane Reynolds, 
members of the Society of Friends. The family 
probably joined the Society at its commencement, 
as the marriage certificate of Michael, the father 
of the above-mentioned Richard Reynolds, sur- 
named the ‘ Honest,” is dated in the year 1704, 
and is signed by As father Michael as a witness. 
This Michael may therefore be supposed to have 
been one of the early converts to the preaching 
of George Fox, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Young Richard Reynolds was sent to school, 
at the early age of five years, toa Friend, named 
Thomas Bennet, of Pickwick in Wiltshire. The 
child, who was leaving his home for the first 
time, to go to school, at a considerable distance, 
was set forth on his journey in a primitive style, 
under the care of a carrier, on horseback ; a cir- 
cumstance to which he often pleasantly referred 
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in later years, as contrasting with the early 
habits of ease and indulgence which he saw en- 
couraged in many of the families around him. 
Another incident, which he used to relate, was 
no less illustrative of the simple manners of that 
period, when one or two pence a week was the 
whole allowance of his pocket money, although 
his father was in a lucrative business as an iron 
merchant. Once on his return to school, after 
the holidays, one of his companions ran up to 
him as he entered the play ground, saying, 
“ Dick, thou owes me apenny.” Dick immedi- 
ately paid the penny, which was the only one 
that he possessed,—and he keenly felt his pover- 
ty, but healso felt the satisfaction of having dis- 
charged the debt. In after life, the principle of 
owing no man anything he ever most scrupulous- 
ly maintained ; and when, in managing the con- 
cerns of others, he had to endure a temporary 
infringement of this habit of punctuality, it oc- 
casioned him a degree of distress, that would be 
thought by some almost a refinement upon hon- 
esty. 

There can be no doubt, that Thomas Bennet 
took a sincere and permanent interest in the fu- 
ture welfare of his pupils, and that he gained 
and preserved their esteem and affection: Rich- 
ard Reynolds was'removed from his school at the 
age of fourteen, just as a growing taste for classi- 
eal study had taught him to value the time and 
opportunity for making further progress, espe- 
cially in the Latin language. History had also 
become a favourite pursuit ; and it has been said 
that about this time his imagination was so much 
excited by the showy heroism of the soldicr’s 
character, and the renown attendant on skilful 
and successful warfare, that he had felt a strong 
desire himself to embrace a military life. 

Of his apprenticeship we know little or noth- 
ing: scarcely had it expired, when a friend of 
his father’s, Thomas Goldney, of Clifton, who 
was the partner of Abraham Darby in the iron 
works at Coalbrook Dale, engaged Richard Rey- 
nolds to transact some business for him in Shrop- 
shire ;—for which place he set out in 1756, on 
the journey which, as it afterward proved, was 
to have so momentous an influence upon his fu- 
ture life. He arrived at the Dale, and was there 
introduced to Hannah, the only daughter of 
Abraham Darby, by his first marriage. She was 
possessed of great personal attractions, and her 
mind was one of no common order; toa most 
amiable and generous disposition were united a 
truly humble spirit, and habits of piety and se- 
rious reflection. And it was always understood, 
that Richard’s affections were first drawn towards 
her, by his witnessing (unknown to her) an in- 
stance of kindness and consideration to one whose 
claims were overlooked by others, in sending out 
of her own private allowance a liberal token of 
remembrance ;—an action in its kindliness of na- 
ture, and unobtrusive manner of performance, 
in perfect accordance with his own benevolent 
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and shrinking disposition. In a few months af- 
ter this first visit to Coalbrook Dale, he was mar- 
ried to the object of his choice, on the 20th of 
5th Month, 1757 ; and having become a partner 
in the iron and coal works at Ketley, about five 
miles from Coalbrook Dale, he went to reside 
there. Few young men, at the age of twenty- 
one, could begin life under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances: his domestic happiness was com- 
plete, and in the management of extensive works 
and a large number of workmen, he entered on 
a wide sphere of usefulness, which was caleulat- 
ed to call into full exercise the various powers 
of his mind, and received dignity and importance 
from his high integrity and active benevolence, 
—whilst in the society and dear companionship 
of his wife, he derived from her cultivated taste, 
her piety, and her cheerful disposition, the purest 
enjoyment. 

But, in a few short years, he was called upon 
to. resign this happiness ;—on the 24th of Sth 
Month, 1762, his wife died, after an illness of 
only four days. This loss was felt most keenly, 
to his dying day ; and it is said that he never 
ceased to distinguish the hour of his bereavement 
by spending that portion of every day in retire- 
ment and meditation. He continued to reside at 
Ketley until the year 1763 ; the works there fur- 
nished him with active employment, and his fully 
occupying his time and attention assisted him in 
maintaining that composure of mind which he 
worthily derived from the higher sources of re- 
ligious consolation,—a strong practical faith in 
the wisdom and goodness of God, through which 
he was preserved in patient submission and 
acquiescence to the Divine will. In the same 
year, in consequence of the death of his father- 
in-law, whose eldest son was too young to take 
the place of his father, Richard Reynolds re- 
moved to Coalbrook Dale: the want of a person 
qualified to superinted this extensive business 
was a cause of great anxiety to the Company, 
and in this emergency they requested the assis- 
tance of Richard Reynolds. Influenced by affee- 
tion for the family of his late beloved wife, and 
regard for his kind friend Thomas Goldney, he 
consented to leave his home, and relinquish his 
daily attention to the furnaces at Ketley and 
Horsehay, and to take upon himself the care and 
responsibility of superintending these works, in 
which he had no dircet personal interest, as the 
shares which formed the portion of his wife had 
been, at his own request, settled upon her chil- 
dren. ‘The necessity of so much attention to a 
business which called for incessant labour and 
activity, and took him much away from home, 
put it out of his power to attend, as he desired, 
to the safety and education of his children, and 
this source of care and anxiety pressed heavily 
upon him. Under these circumstances, although 
he continued, as he ever was, a sincere mourner 
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ral that he should wish to provide a mother for 
his helpless children, by a second marriage. He 
was particularly sensible to the charms and ad- 
vantages of female society ; his constitutional re- 
serve and diffidence readily yielded to an influ- 
ence which drew out the varied powers of his 
mind, and appeared to be essential, not only to 
his happiness, but, as he believed to his improve- 
ment and religious advancement. On the Ist of 
Twelfth Month, 1763, he was united to Rebecca 
Gulson, daughter of William Gulson of Coven- 
try, (the intimate and dear friend of his late 
wife) ; who, by her kindness of heart, her tran- 
quil disposition, and her regard for the memory 
of their mother, was peculiarly qualified to take 
the charge of his two children, William and 
Hannah Mary. She was a woman of exemplary 
piety, most simple-hearted and truthful in her 
practice of the Christian virtues, and was pos- 
sessed of much practical sound sense and under- 
standing. For many years she contributed large- 
ly to the happiness of her husband, uniting with 
him in his works of charity, taking an earnest 
part in his study of the Scriptures, strengthening 
his religious hopes, and sharing in his daily me- 
ditations and prayers. She was an eminently 
consistent member of the Society of Friends, and 
conscientiously observant of plainness and sim- 
plicity in dress and domestic accommodations, 
not only as more consistent with her apprehen- 
sion of the Christian character, but as affording 
additional means of relieving the wantsof others 
—thus, by self-denial, giving to benevolence the 
only distinctive quality which makes it a virtue. 

Richard Reynolds’ engagement with the 
Coalbrook Dale Company was terminated by the 
sons of the late Abraham Darby assuming the 
direction of their own affairs; and in 1768, he 
left Coalbrook Dale and returned to Ketley, with 
the satisfaction of having left the Dale works in 
a prosperous state. It was whilst they were un- 
der his management, that an important change 
was accomplished in the mode of converting cast 
or crude iron into malleable or bar iron. This 
process was previously carried on in a fire called 
a finery, somewhat like that of a smith’s forge, 
and wood charcoal was the only fuel made use 
of. In this fire the iron was exposed to the blast 
of powerful bellows, and was in constant contact 
with the fuel. The quantity of charcoal thus 
used was rapidly consuming the woods of the 
country, and many efforts had been made to sub- 
stitute pit-coal, when coked, for wood charcoal ; 
in the first process, fusing the iron ore or iron 
stone, it had answered, and had been used at 
Coalbrook Dale for many years with continued 
and increasing success ; but it was then suggest- 
ed by two of the workmen, that the coal might 
also be used in the second or refining stage, the 
process being performed in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, in which the iron would not mix with the 


for the loss of her whom he had loved with all the | coal, but be heated solely by the flame. Richard 
ardour and depth of a first affection, it was natu-! Reynolds was struck with the ingenuity and 
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feasibility of the scheme ; and the end to be ob- 
tained was of such great importance, that he 
caused an immediate trial to be made; the re- 
sult was so successful, that he communicated 
the discovery to the owners of the works, do- 
ing justice to the workmen, by giving them 
the credit which they deserved, and earnest- 
ly recommending that the invention should be 
secured by a patent, in the name of the Cranages, 
with whom it originated. This process is now 
technically called ‘‘ puddling ;’”’ and it has been 
the means of enabling Great Britain to make 
iron in vast quantities at a small cost. At the 
present time, when iron railways are intersecting 
the earth in every direction, it may not be unin- 
teresting to state that to Richard Reynolds is due 
the credit of first employing iron in the construec- 
tion of railways. For the conveyance of coal 
and iron to different parts of the works, and to 
the river Severn, wooden rails had been in use, 
which, from the great weights carried upon them, 
were net only soon worn out, but: were liable to 
give way and break, occasioning loss of time and 
interruption to business, and great expense in 
repairing them. It occurred to himthat the in- 


conveniences would be obviated by the use of 
cast-iron. He tried it at first with great caution, 
but found it to answer so well, that very soon all 
their railways were made of iron. He did not 
attempt to secure by patent the advantage of 
this invention, and the use of cast-iron in the 
construction of railways was afterwards generally 


adopted. Whilst speaking of him at this period, 
when he was acting for others, it should be men- 
tioned that, through his representation to the 
principals, a large and profitable government or- 
der for “‘ cannon” was declined, it appearing to 
him inconsistent with the avowed principles of 
Friends to manufacture weapons of war. 
To be continued. 


GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT PENN. 


It must ever be with feelings of deep interest, 
that thoughtful, serious minds will contemplate 
the events that occurred in England, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in the great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty. Like a 
rushing, mighty wind, that agitates in its course 
all, from the lowly shrub to thestateliest tree of 
the forest, was that spirit which penetrated 
alike the humble cottage and the mansion of the 
noble, rending and overturning the growth of 
centuries in the hearts of the people. Before it 
fell, kingly power, titled rank and lordly luxury 
were alike despised by those, who we may well 
believe, were permitted by the Lord thus deeply 
to move the very foundations of society, in order 
that men might be led to examine well on what 
they had been building. 

It was in this eventful time, and under cireum- 
stances-of most affecting interest, that Gulielma 
Maria Springett was born. Her father, Sir Wil- 
liam Springett, a man deeply imbued with hatred 
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of oppression, panting after freedom of conscience 
as well as civil right, had left his peaceful home, 
and the wife of his bosom, to gain by the wea- 
pons of a carnal warfare, those precious privi- 
leges, which but a brief interval after, the fol- 
lowers of George Fox shewed, could be far more 
certainly attained, and more surely enjoyed by 
those who under the banner of the Prince of 
Peace, béaring aloft the inscription “ Peace on 
earth and good will to men,” warred with spirit- 
ual armor, and sought for no discharge till vic- 
tory was won. 

Being acourageous and self sacrificing man, and 
ardently engaged in performing his apprehended 
duty, in consequence of great exposure he was 
attacked and carried off by a fatal sickness, which 
in its fearful progress scarcely left an opportunity 
for his wife to reach his dying bed before his 
close, His youthful strength and vigor caused 
the conflict between life and death to be accom- 
panied with great agony. But this ceasing a 
short time before his departure, his wife says, 
“standing by his side, I saw the most amiable, 
pleasant countenance that ever I beheld, smiling 
like a young child when (as the saying is) they 
see angels.” It was in the year 1642, and but 
a few weeks after the young wife was thus made 
a widow at 20 years of age, that Gulielma was 
born. 

The ardent desire that truth should prevail, so 
deeply dwelling in the soul of her husband that 
he was willing to jeopard his life for it, animated 
alike the heart of her whose affections were 
bound up with his, and the costly price paid, 
even the giving up of her greatest earthly trea- 
sure, endeared to her soul more and more that 
truth which he sought, and enabled her to un- 
dergo suffering and to abandon the enjoyment of 
those worldly pleasures so inconsistent with it. 

Years after this she met with one like herself, 
weary of this world, but seeking the haven of 
true rest. This was Isaac Penington, to whom 
she says, ‘‘ My love was drawn because I found 
he saw the deceit of all notions, and lay as one 
that refused to be comforted; so that he was 
sick and weary of all that appeared, and in this 
my heart clave to him, and a desire was in me to 
be serviceable to him in his desolate condition, 
for he was alone and miserable in the world; 
and I gave up much to be a companion to him 
in this his suffering.” 

Soon after their marriage, they embraced the 
religious views of George Fox, and found in 
them the comfort they sought. 

It was quite in the childhood of Gulielma that 
she became acquainted with a youthful playmate, 
Thomas Elwood. ‘This early intimacy afterward 
ripened into a durable friendship. Free, pleasant 
and familliar were their young sports, but a 
change of residence separated them for years. 
It was on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
father of Ellwood to his old friends the Pening- 
tons, that their next interview took place ;—the 
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Visit is thus described: “My father having 
heard the Peningtons were come to live on their 
own estate of Chalfont, he went one day to visit 
them, taking me with him. But very much sur- 
— we were, when being come hither we first 

eard, and then found, they were become Quakers. 
So great a change froma free, debonair, and 
courtly sort of behaviour, which we formerly 
found them in, to so strict a gravity as they now 
received us with, did not a little amuse us, and 
disappointed our expectations of such a pleasant 
visit as we used to have, and had now promised 
ourselves. For my part I sought and at length 
found means to cast myself into the company of 
the daughter whom I found gathering some flow- 
ers in the garden, attended by her maid, who 
was also a Quaker. But when I addressed my- 
self to her after my accustomed manner with in- 
tention to engage her in some discourse, which 
might introduce conversation, on the foot of our 
former acquaintance ; though she treated me with 
a courteous mein, yet as young as she was, the 
gravity of her look and behaviour struck such 
an awe upon me that I found myself not so much 
master of myself as to pursue any further con- 
versation with her; wherefore asking pardon for 
my boldness in having intruded myself into her 
private walks, I withdrew, not without some dis- 
order of mind, at least as I thought. 

“ We staid to dinner, which was very hand- 
some, and lacked nothing to recommend it to 
me, but the want of mirth and pleasant discourse, 
which we could neither have with them, nor by 
reason of them, with one another ; the weightiness 
that was upon their spirits and countenances 
keepingdown the lightness that would have been 
up in us.” 

The rustiv village of Chalfont became the resi- 
dence of a small but distinguished circle, includ- 
ing no less a person than John Milton. The 
Peningtons occupied the Grange, which they re- 
built and beautified ; Milton lived in a neat lit- 
tle cottage at a short distance; and Ellwood 
had a house about midway between the resi- 






















which he spent nearly the whole of his time. 
From being the pupil of Milton, Ellwood had be- 
come his intimate friend. In one of his visits, 
Milton handed him a manuscript with the re- 
quest that he would read and return it to him, 
with his judgment. ‘ When I came home,” 
says Ellwood, “and had set myself to read it, I 
found it was that excellent poem, which he en- 
titled ‘Paradise Lost.’ After [ had, with the 
best attention read it through, I made him 
another visit, and returned him his book with 
due acknowledgement of the favour he had done 
me in communicating itto me. He asked me 
how [ liked it, and what I thought of it? which 
I modestly but freely told him; and after some 
further discourse about it, I pleasantly said to 
him, ‘ Thou hast said much here of Paradise lost; 
but what hast thou to say of Paradise found?’ 












dences of his friends, at one or the other of 





He made me no answer, but sat some time in a 
muse, then broke off that discourse and fell upon 
another subject. On a subsequent visit, he 
shewed me his second poem, called ‘ Paradise 
Regained ;’ and in a pleasant tone said to me, 
‘This is owing to you; for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
which before had not thought of.’” 

Of this circle it is said Gulielma was the de- 
light, and being now of marriageable age, she 


was sought after by men of all classes, peers and 


commoners, courtiers and puritans. Her friend 


Ellwood described her “as in all respects a very 


desirable woman, whether regard was had to her 


outward person, which wanted nothing to render 
her comely ; or to the endowments of her mind, 
which were every way extraordinary and highly 
obliging ; or to her outward fortune which was 
fair, and which with some hath not the last nor 
least place in consideration ; she was openly and 
secretly sought and solicited by many, and some 
of them of almost every sail and condition ; 
good and bad, rich and poor, friend and foe. To 
whom in their respective turns, till he at length 
came for whom she was reserved—she carried 
herself with so much evenness of temper, such 
courteous freedom, guarded with the strictest 
modesty that as it gave encouragement or ground 
of hopes to none,so neither did it administer any 
matter of offence, or just cause of complaint to 
an 4 * 

In the year 1672, she was married to Wm. 
Penn, then in his 28th year. Their residence 
was first at Rickmansworth, about six miles from 
Chalfont. 

Sweet and deeply interesting as her character 
has hitherto appeared, yet now it takes yet deep- 
er hold on our affections as the wife of him to 
whom we owe so much, whose legacies of civil 
and religious liberty have such enduring value 
that we believe so long as time continues, the 
name of Penn will be held in remembrance. 

A few years after, and when the vicissitudes 
of life had well tried, and still tried but to 
strengthen their happy union, we have this beau- 
tiful address from the husband to the wife, when 
for the first time he was about to embark on the 
wide Atlantic, for its western shores. It is in his 
farewell letter to his wife and children. 

“‘ My dear wife, remember thou wast the love 
of my youth, and much the joy of my life ; the 
most beloved as well as the most worthy of all 
my earthly comforts, and the reason of that love 
was more thy inward than thy outward excellen- 
cies, which yet were many. God knows and thou 
knowest it, I can say it wasa match of Provi- 
dence’s making, and God’s Image in us both was 
the first thing and the most amiable and engag- 
ing ornament in our eyes.” 


To be continued. 





The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WIFE OF SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


The following testimonial of this great man to 
the inestimable worth of his wife, reminds us of 
a very similar one given by Patrick Henry, in 
relation to the partner of his life. How noble 
is the part of woman, when she can become pru- 
dent from affection—reclaim from dissipation, 
and lead by example, more forcible than precept, 
into the practice of virtue—urge the indolent to 
useful exertion, and make those around her feel, 
that to her, under Divine Providence, they are 
mainly indebted for what they are, and what 
they may be, that is honorable in life. 3B. 


Mackintosh married when only a young man 
in great pecuniary straits. He was living in 
the family of Dr, Fraser, London, where Miss 
Catherine Stuart, a young Scotch lady, was a 
frequent visitor. She was distinguished by a 
rich fund of good sense, and an affectionate heart, 
rather than for her personal attractions. An 
affection sprang up between them, and they got 
privately married at Marylebone Church, on 


February 18th, 1789, greatly to the offence of | P 


relatives of both parties. 

When composing his Vindicie Gallicx at 
Little Ealing, his wife sat by him in the room ; 
he could tolerate no one else, and he required 
her to be perfectly quiet—not even to write or 


work—as the slightest movement disturbed him. 
In the evening, by way of recreation, he walked 
out with his wife, reading to her as he went 
along. This amiable wife died in 1797, when 
slowly recovering from the birth of a child, and 


she left three daughters behind her. Mackin- 
tosh thus spoke of his departed wife, in a letter 
to Dr. Parr, written shortly after his sad be- 
reavement, and we do not remember ever to have 
met with a more beautiful testimony to a de- 
ceased wife than this is: 


‘In the state of deep, but quiet melancholy, 
which has succeeded to the first violent agitations 
of my sorrow, my greatest pleasure is to look 
back with gratitude and pious affection on the 
memory of my beloved wife ; and my chief con- 
solation is the soothing recollection of her vir- 
tues. Allow me, in justice to her memory, to 
tell you what she was, and what I owed her. I 
was guided in my choice only by the blind affee- 
tion of my youth. I found an intelligent com- 
panion and a tender friend, a prudent monitress, 
the most faithful of wives, and a mother as ten- 
der as children ever had the misfortune to lose. 
I met a woman who by the tender management 
of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the most 
pernicious of them. She became prudent from 
affection ; and though of the most generous na- 
ture, she was taught frugality and economy by 
her love for me. 
of my life, she preserved order in my affairs, 
from the care of which she relieved me. She 


During the most critical period | 
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gently reclaimed me from dissipation ; she prop- 
ped my weak and irresolute nature; she urged 
my indolence to all the exertions that have been 
useful and creditable to me; and she was per- 


_petually at hand to admonish my heedlessness 


or improvidence. To her I owe whatever I am ; 
to her, whatever I shall be. In her solicitude 
for my interest, she never for a moment forgot 
my feelings, or my character. Even in her oc- 
casional resentment, for which | but too often 
gave her cause (would to God [ could recall 
those moments,) she had no sullenness nor acri- 
mony. Her feelings were warm and impetuous, 
but she was placable, tender, and constant. 
Such was she whom I have lost; and | have 
lost her when her excellent natural sense was 
rapidly improving, after eight years struggle 
and distress had bound us fast together, and 
moulded our tempers to each other,—when a 
knowledge of her worth had refined my youthful 
love ‘into friendship, before age had deprived it 
of much of its original ardor. I lost her, alas ! 
(the choice of my youth, the partner of my 
misfortunes) at a moment when I had the pros- 
ect of her sharing my better days. If 1 had 
lost the giddy and thoughtless companion of 
prosperity, the world could easily repair the loss ; 
but I have lost the faithful and tender partner 
of my misfortunes, and my only consolation is in 
that Being, under whose severe, but paternal 
chastisement, I am bent down to the ground,” 


From the American Missionary. 
SLAVERY IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


The article below, taken from the Christian 
Press, will interest the readers of the Missionary. 
It cannot be doubted that the interpretation 
here given of the texts introduced, honors the 
Bible, and the God of the Bible, much more 
than the pro-slavery interpretation so often put 
upon them : 

That some kind of servitude existed under the 
Old Testament, all admit; but it wasa servitude 
entirely different from American slavery. That 
some of the commentators believed slaveholders 
were admitted to the church in the time of the 
apostles, may be true. ‘lhese commentators 
wrote when slavery every where existed. The 
question was not discussed. They received and 
spoke the prevailing ideas ; ideas which slavery 
itself had produced. These same commentators 
proved by the Bible the divine right of kings. 
Every commentator by which you can prove that 
slavery is right, proves that it is right for kings 
to rule the people. Every Episcopal commen- 
tator proves that it is right for archbishops to 
rule the churches and the ministry. In the 
present age, more attention is given to this sub- 
ject. Neander, acknowledged by all scholars to 
be the best of all Church historians, and proba- 
bly the only man that has ever thoroughly in- 
vestigated this subject, says : 



















“ Servants and masters, if they had become 
believers, were brought together under the same 
bond of a heavenly union, destined for immor- 
tality ; they became brethren in Christ, in whom 
there is neither bond nor free ; members of one 
body, baptized into the same spirit, heirs of the 
same heavenly inheritance. Servants often be- 
came teachers of their masters in the gospel, 
after having practically exhibited before them 
the loftiness of a divine life, which must express 
itself even under the most constraining of rela- 
tions, and shines forth the more conspicuously 
byjthe contrast. THE MASTERS LOOKED UPON 
THEIR SERVANTS AS NO LONGER SLAVES, but as 
their beloved brethren.” 

Let this settle the question, so far as commen- 
tary is concerned. Look we now for a moment 
to the records of our holy religion. The General 
Assembly and Mr. Dickey say that the Saviour 
and his apostles tolerated and regulated slavery. 
The man who proves from the Old Testament 
that slavery is right, can prove that polygamy is 
right; that concubinage is right; that to slay 
idolaters, instead of converting them, is right. 
There are passages in the Old Testament that 
can be made to prove either of these; and those 
who wished to practise them have proved them 
all to be tolerated by the Scriptures. 































Moses, “ which made nothing perfect,’ abolish- 
ed such slavery as that which exists in the 
United States, and regulated into a benevolent 
institution the servitude which it allowed. 
Moses appointed a Jubilee to be proclaimed 


the land became free at the sound of the trumpet, 
which was blown, throughout the land. Tars 
WAS ABOLITION. 

_ Moses taught that those heathen who were 
introduced into Judea as servants between the 
periods of Jubilee, should be taught the princi- 
ples of religion, just as the children of the same 
family. Here was missionary effort, and the 
abolition of ignorance. 

Moses made laws to prevent crime.. The mas- 
ter who chose to live with his servant as a wife, 
had to treat her as a wife. 

Moses made laws to prevent cruelty. If a 
man struck a servant, and smote out a tooth, the 
servant went free. 

Moses enacted that no man should return a 
fugitive slave to his master, but that he should 
dwell and be protected wherever he chose to set- 
tle in the land. This abolished servitude in all 
cases where the servant chose flight rather than 
service. The border was near. Servants were 
of the same color with their masters. If the 
Jews were forbidden to deliver servants, the 
surrounding nations would not deliver Jewish 
servants. ya an abused servant could, by 
the laws of Moses, at all times obtain his liberty 
by flight. 

All this was done under the introductory dis- 
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pensation of Moses. 
proclamation of liberty every fifty years, the 
effort is to spread slavery into new territory, and 
make it perpetual. Where the Mexicans abolish- 
ed it in Texas, the Americans have established 
it. Instead of protecting virtue, they abolish 
the marriage covenant, enacted by the Almighty 
to protect the most precious rights of human 
nature. 
cruelty, they license, by unrighteous laws, eruel- 
ties which heathenism blushes to acknowledge. 
The man that compares Old Testament servitude 
with American slavery, dishonors God, and mis- 
interprets the Scriptures. 
Testament sanction evils which the Old Testa- 
ment mitigated, limited, and periodically abolish- 
ed? Who believes it? 


But even the introductory dispensation of 


every fifty years, when all the inhabitants of 
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In the South, instead of a 


Instead of making laws to prevent 


But does the New 


It is stated that the Greek word duulos may 


be translated slave ; and, therefore, Mr. Dickey 
speaks of slaves in referring both to Onesimus and 
the passage in 1 Peterii. 18. Inthe latter passage 


this word is not used; but the word oiketai, 


which has far less application to slavery. The 


mistake, I have no doubt, is unintentional ; but 
it is important, especially as the latter passage 
is quoted to prove the existence of slavery in the 
primitive church. 

No man can show that the word in the Epistle 
to Philemon refers to a slave. But suppose it 
does, was Paul a worse man as a Christian 
than he had been asa Jew? The law of Moses 
explicitly prohibited the sending back of a fugi- 
tive slave. Yet it is assumed that Paul violated 
the law of God in this case, and returned a 
slave to his master. But Paul requires Philemon 
to receive Onesimus, “ not now as a servant, but 
as above a servant, a brother beloved ;” and not 
only as a “brother,” but as a brother both in 
the flesh and in the Lord ; that is, a brother man 
and a brother Christian. And lest Philemon 
might make some claim upon his former servant, 
he says; “if he owes thee any thing, put that 
to my account.” Strange now, that notwith- 
standing the apostle was forbidden by the law 
of God to send Onesimus back as a slave, and, 
while he forbids Philemon to receive him even 
as a servant, and requires him to be regarded as 
a brother in all respects, yet men will find slave- 
ry in this passage? 

Because the servants, in the New Testament, 
are exhorted to obey their masters, to honor 
them, to fear them, and to bear patiently, even 
when they suffer wrongfully it is argued, slavery 
is not condemned by the apostles. If these pas- 
sages refer to slaves, then it was to slaves ae 
heathen masters. To resist their authority woul 
bring upon such servants the infliction of greater 
cruelty, or death. Besides, disobedience would 
have caused the master to blaspheme the name of 
the Christian’s God. He would attribute such 
disobedience to the religion of the slave. Under 
such circumstances, the apostles exhorted them 
to bear their wrongs patiently, doing service 
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unto God, and not unto man; but “if they 
might be free, use it rather.” This same exhor- 
tation I would now give to a Christian slave in 
the South : 
“Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 
And snap the chain the moment that you may.” 
But what a wicked inference it is, that when 
the apostles advise servants that could not be 
free, to labor, and bear their wrongs patiently, 
therefore they tolerated slavery! The apostles 
exhorted men to be subject to the civil power ; 
to honor the king. Does it follow that they ap- 
proved of the irresponsible despotism of the 
tyrant Nero? On the contrary, they denounce 
this very king and government as anti-Christian, 
and monstrous in iniquity. Does it follow, be- 
cause Jesus teaches me that if a man smite me 
on one cheek, to turn the other, therefore the 
New Testament tolerates and regulates assault 
and battery? Away with such monstrous per- 
versions of the Scriptures ! 
(To be continued.) 
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Our readers, who have taken the Review from the 
beginning, must be aware that we gave, in the 32d 
number of our second volume, in a notice of the 
proceedings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the 
year 1849, some account of a document adopted by 
that Meeting, relative to the difficulties in New 
England Yearly Meeting. This document, it will 
be remembered, was not printed by the Meeting 
that issued it, but a copy was directed to be pre- 
sented to each of the bodies in New England, and 
that the matter should be left with them for their 
consideration. As the Editor at that time endeavour- 
ed to present to his readers a correct and candid 
account of the manner in which this document was 
passed through the Yearly Meeting, no comments 
on that subject will be offered now. No public ac- 
tion, on the part of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, appears to have resulted from these proceed- 
ings; but, in the autumn of the same year, a 
pamphlet was received by mail, purporting to be, 
and no doubt truly, a copy of the document in ques- 
tion, printed by order of the seceding body in New 
England. This document, being thus thrown before 
the public, the readers of the Review were fur- 
nished with a general outline of its contents. The 
Editor, however, declined publishing it in full, for 
reasons assigned at the time, (See vol. 3, page 72, 
&c.,) and which were deemed sufficient. 

Within a few weeks, a pamphlet of 56 pages has 
been received at this office, entitled “‘ A Vindication 
of the Disciplinary Proceedings of New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends.” By a minute ap- 
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pended, we find that this “vindication” was 
approved and adopted by the Meeting for Sufferings 
of that Yearly Meeting, in the Second month last, 
and directed to be published. Having taken the 
notice we did of the Philadelphia document, our 
~| readers will probably expect, and justly too, that a 


brief notice of the New England “ Vindication” 
should appear in our pages. In answering that ex- 
pectation, it is not intended to launch into the ocean 
of controversy, or to depart, in any degree, from the 
pacific course which has been hitherto pursued. 

It was observed, at page 72, vol. 3, that the com- 
mittee who prepared the Philadelphia report, had 
made no attempt to fix on Friends of New England 
any charge of unsoundness in doctrine ; their ‘‘Vin- 
dication’’ is, therefore, almost, if not altogether, 
confined to their disciplinary proceedings. In this 
discussion a mild and conciliatory manner has been 
observed, and they have in some cases forborne to 
press their argument, from an evident desire to keep 
clear of unfriendly imputations. 

In the commencement, they assume the principle 
that each Yearly Meeting is the judge of its own 
discipline, and regard the attempt of one Yearly 
Meeting to inquire into the propriety and regularity 
of the proceedings of Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings belonging to another, as unprecedented, and 
inconsistent with the order of our system of church 
government. 

They afterwards advert to the fact that several 
pamphlets, some emanating from the seceders, and 
others published anonymously, have been thrown 
into circulation, seriously impeaching the charac- 
ters of Friends of that Yearly Meeting ; but to these 
imputations they have hitherto thought proper to 
make no reply. The publication, however, of the 
Philadelphia Report, and its presentation to the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in a case 
which was pending when this “ Vindication’ was 
adopted, placed Friends of New England in a posi- 
tion which they believe demands a public notice. 
They, however, acquit Friends of Philadelphia 
of the intention of putting their Report into circula- 
tion within the borders of New England Yearly 
Meeting. 

After several quotations from works published by 
those who have seceded from New England Yearly 
Meeting, to show in what manner the characters of 
Friends of that Meeting have been assailed, the 
‘“‘ Vindication ’’ proceeds to review some of the po- 
sitions taken by the “Report” of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. At the commencement, however, 
our Friends of New England express their great 
satisfaction in finding that Friends of Philadelphia 
have not adopted the charge, so confidently made 
by the separatists, that Friends there are wanting in 
a full adherence to those precious doctrines of the 
Gospel, which have ever distinguished the Society 











of Friends; and that the solemn declaration of faith 
issued by that Yearly Meeting in 1845, has not been 
called in question by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
On this subject they add: “It seems to us that if, 
as we gladly believe, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and ourselves are united in one faith, and in one 
hope in the Gospel,—that if no cause of offence on 
the one side or the other, can arise from any diver- 
sity of opinion upon religious truths, we may indulge 
a strong confidence that, upon no minor points, can 
any feeling of separation long remain between us. 

‘Can it be that brethren of the same faith, mem- 
bers of one household, acknowledging the same 
standards of Doctrine, and led thereby into the sup- 
port of the same testimonies, can be separated by 
any feeling of distrust or difference in adminis- 
tration ?”’ 

The “ Vindication ” then reviews the “ Report ”’ 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, recites the eight 
particulars, in which it is assumed that “ important 
priciples and usages of the Society, as well as pri- 
vate rights, have been disregarded’? by New England 
Yearly Meeting, and employs about thirty pages in 
the explanation and defence of their proceedings. 

This defence is unquestionably conducted in an 
able manner ; and clearly shows that the difficul- 
ties with which Friends there were obliged to con- 
tend, were of no ordinary character, and were such 
as to entitle them to the cordial sympathy of those 
who are concerned to maintain the doctrines and 
discipline of the Society on their original basis. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Owl Creek, 
Knox county, Ohio, on the 23d ult., Linptey Mixes, 
of Miami county, to Lyp1a Wiis. 





_ Drev,—After a lingering illness, at her residence 
in Charlotte, Chittenden county, Vermont, on the 
13th of Third month last, Syivia, wife of Elijah 
Alexander, in the 72d year of her age. 


——, At his residence, in North Ferrisburgh, Vt., 
on the 18th ult., Georce Hacey, late of England, in 
the 66th year of his age. 


——, Suddenly, at her residence in Monkton, 
Vt., on the morning of the 25th ult., Saran B., wife 
of Andrew Holmes, and daughter of William Dean, 
in the 28th year of her age. 

The above named three Friends were members 
of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. 


>, At her residence in this city, after a short 
illness, on the 24th of last month, conan Wiu- 
LIAMs, a member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting, in the 88th year of her age. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


Rancocas, New Jersey. 


_ A few children can be accommodated with board | 


in the subscriber’s family, to attend School under 
his charge. Terms moderate. 


; E. M. Hontineton. 
Fifth month 1, 1852. 
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Two Femate Teacuers, sisters and Friends, de- 

sire situations in Friends’ Schools. They would 

teach French and Latin, if desired. Apply to 
Jostan Tatum, 

50 N. Fourth street, Philada. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 538.) 

Twenty-first of the month. The following re- 
port of the Committee for the gradual civiliza- 
tion of the Indian natives, was produced and 
read, which was satisfactory. But as no Friends 
have yet been procured to take charge of the 
proposed Boarding School, and the Yearly Meet- 
ing feels an unabated desire that the plan may 
be carried into effect, it would encourage the 
Committee to continue its efforts for the institu- 
tion of such school; and any suitable Friends, 
who may feel drawn to undertake the school, the 
Meeting would wish to be encouraged to make 
offer of their services. It is cause of regret, that 
with the funds in the hands of the Committee, 
there should be any obstacle in the way of their 
application for the good of that interesting peo- 
ple, viz: 

To the Yearly Meeting.—The Committee for 
the Gradual Civilization and Improvement of the 
Indian Natives, report,— 

That notwithstanding information was spread 
last year through the several Monthly Meetings 
of the Yearly Meeting, and also more generally, 
that we were desirous of engaging qualified 
Friends to conduct the proposed Boarding School 
for Indian children at Tunessassah, no applicants 
have yet presented, who appeared suitable, and 
the school has consequently not been opened. 

It is a source of regret that, with means at 
our disposal for its commencement, and proba- 
bly its support, a plan which promises to be 
productive of so much benefit to the Indians, 
should fail for want of persons to carry it into 
effect. The subject is again alluded to, in the 
hope that if any Friends feel their minds drawn 
to engage in the concern, they may be encour- 
aged to make application to the Committee. 

Although our friends Solomon and Susan 
Lukens resigned their situations at Tunessassah 
in the Seventh month last, yet, as no persons 
have been procured to supply their places, they 
have kindly remained on the farm, and given the 
necessary attention to it, and to the other sub- 
jects claiming their care. 

The school taught by Sarah Eastlack, near the 
farm, has been discontinued, in consequence of 
the neglect of the Indians to send their chil- 
dren, and the irregular attendance of those who 
came. At the time of its suspension, in the 
Eleventh month last, there were seven scholars, 
four of whom read in the New Testament, and 
wrote tolerably well for their age, and some were 
learning the multiplication table, and making 
some essay at cyphering. 
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The school at Horse Shoe Bend, after being 
suspended during the summer, was again com- 
menced in the fall, and is well attended; the 
number of scholars being 42, viz: 24 boys and 
18 girls, and the average about sixteen. The 
improvement of the pupils, and the order of the 
school are stated to be satisfactory, and the In- 
dians seem much pleased with the opportunity 
of improvement thus afforded to their children. 
The wife of the teacher instructs the girls in 
sewing and knitting. 

At a convention of the Seneca nation, held at 
Cold Spring last summer, a resolution was passed, 
directing the removal of all the white people who 
had settled on the reservation, and an appropria- 
tion of money was made to defray the expenses 
of carrying it into effect. Some efforts to ac- 
complish this very desirable object have since 
been made, but much yet remains to be done be- 
fore it will be completed. 

The long-continued drought of last summer, 
and the early frosts of the autumn, materially 
shortened the crops raised by the natives; and 
the length and severity of the winter oceasioning 
more than the usual demand for provisions, it 
has been necessary to render some assistance to 
the destitute. 

The opening of the New York and Erie Rail- 
road through the reservation, has given addi- 
tional value to the remnant of their land still 
held by the Indians, and furnished a fresh im- 
petus to the cupidity of those who are desirous 
of possessing it. Several propositions have been 
made to the natives to lease portionsof it for the 
erection of depots, and for- building a town, but 
they have not yet acceded to any of them. 

The change in the circumstances of the In- 
dians, arising from the progress of internal im- 
provements, and the great increase of the white 
population in the part of the country where they 
are located, as well as their unfitness to contend 
with the superior knowledge and cunning of their 
more practised and cultivated neighbours, ex- 
poses them to increased difficulties and tempta- 
tions, and calls for persevering and energetic 
efforts to protect and enlighten their ignorance, 
and to fortify their good resolutions by the in- 
culeation of sound moral and religious prin- 
ciples. 

The account of our Treasurer has been 
examined and settled, showing a cash balance in 
his hands of @841 37, and bonds and other 
securities, amounting to $13,338. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee, 

Tnomas Evans, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 15th, 1852. 


Twenty-second of the Month and Fifth of the Week. 


Reports on spirituous liquors, forwarded by 
the Quarterly Meetings, represent that there are 
within the limits of nine of them, fifty-seven 
members who either use the article as drink 
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themselves, or give it to others for that purpose; 
which is an apparent increase in the number 
since the last reports. This meeting recom- 
mends to Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
earnest, patient labour with those who use or 
give it as drink; and it is our desire that this 
concern may not rest too lightly upon the minds 
of Friends who are clear of the practice ; but that 
Monthly Meetings, under a sense of the danger 
to which the use of strong drink subjects those 
individuals, and awaits the young people, may, 
in an earnest, affectionate spirit, continue to re- 
monstrate with them against it; to report their 
labour, and the number, within their limits next 
year, who may still give way to the dangerous 
habit. 

The reports on Education inform, that there 
are within this Yearly Meeting, 1412 children 
of suitable age to go to school; about 360 of 
whom attend public, or district schools, not 
generally taught by members; 37 are tempora- 
rily absent from school; and the balance appear 
to have been nearly all placed in family schools, 
or in seminaries under teachers of our Society. 
As the religious, guarded education of our youth 
is a subject of deep interest and importance to 
their best welfare, the Yearly Meeting recom- 
mends it to the continued weighty attention of 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings; desiring that 
proper efforts may be made to place our children 
if schools under the care of Friends, and taught 
by members of our religious Society. The trust 
committed to parents and guardians is serious ; 
and we believe that where it is religiously dis- 
charged, their faithfulness will be a blessing to 
the youth ; and the fruits will be a comfort to 
their friends in after life, and to the Society at 
large. These meetings are desired to make simi- 
lar reports next year, as to the number of chil- 
dren of suitable age to attend school, and the 
manner in which they are disposed of in this 
respect. 

Twenty-third of the Month and Sixth of the Week. 

Having experienced in this, our annual assem- 
bly, a measure of renewed ability from the Head 
of the Church, to transact the business that has 
come before us, and in which his mercy and pro- 
tecting power has been extended for our preser- 
vation, we desire in humility of soul to acknow- 
ledge our unworthiness, and to return thanks to 
his great and holy Name for the unmerited 
favour; the Meeting concluded, to meet at the 
usual time next year, if consistent with the 
Divine will. Extracted from the minutes, 

Ww. Evans, Clerk this year. 


I think it is somewhere stated, that John 
Smith, who figured so largely in the early history 
of Virginia, being once questioned respecting the 
conduct of some of his acquaintances, replied, he 
had so much trouble in looking into his own er- 
rors, that he had no time to pry into the faults 
of others. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS. 


At the meeting of this Association, held the 
20th ult., the following report from the Board of 
Managers was read and approved. 


The Board of Managers of the Philadelphia 
Free Produce Association of Friends, report : 

That, during the past year, the members of 
the Board have frequently met and given their 
attention to the subjects connected with the 
design of their Association ; but, in consequence 
of the arrangement with our friend George W. 
Taylor, which has existed for two or three years 
past, the principal labour, both ia relation to the 
manufacture of cotton goods, and a supply of 
proneuas has devolved upon him. His report, 

erewith submitted,* will furnish a view of the 
state of the concern in regard to supply and 
demand. 

And here we may remark, without any dispo- 
sition to cast unkind reflections upon others who 
do not take the same view upon this subject, 
which we have been induced to embrace, that 
we cannot do otherwise than regret the want of 
an active and cordial support, on the part of 
many members of our Society, of the effort thus 
made to supply consumers with the products of 
tropical climates, unstained by oppression and 
cruelty. While Friends, wherever located, and 
however circumstanced, without exception pro- 
fess, and no doubt profess with sincerity, an un- 
wavering conviction of the injustice and iniquity 
of the whole system of slavery ; and while none 
can deny that the entire burden of this fabric of 
violence and wrong is supported by the market 
for the produce of servile toil, still we do not 
find the active and decided preference to the 
productions of free labour, which the nature of 
the case, and the declared opinions of Friends in 
general, would lead us to expect. If Friends in 
general could be induced to supply themselves, 
whenever it can be done, with the products of 
free-labour, to the exclusion of those which are 
extorted from the drudgery of slaves, we can 
readily perceive that the increased demand thus 
created, would greatly facilitate the supplying of 
free goods, and reduce their cost to the level of 
those of a servile origin. With equal advantages 
and facilities in regard to supply and demand, 
free-labour can readily compete with that of 
slavery. But while the mass of consumers pur- 
chase, without distinction, whatever can be found 
in the market, irrespective of the medium 
through which it is received, some enhancement 


* That report is rather too much in detail for the pages 
of the Review. It is hoped, however, that our readers 
Will not forget that G. W. Taylor keeps, at his store, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, a general as- 
Sortment of groceries and cotton fabrics, procured exclu- 
sively by the labour of freemen. 
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of price must attend the production and transit 
from the producer to the consumer, of those anfi- 
cles which are untouched by servile hands. 

At the same time, we have unquestionable and 
sorrowful] evidence that the advocates of slavery 
have not, in any degree, relaxed their efforts. to 
perpetuate, and to extend into regions hitherto 
free, the oppressive, impolitic, and demoralizing 
system of slavery. The attempts, now making, 
to introduce the system into California—the re- 
cent legislation in some of the States in relation 
to the coloured race—the effort, during the pre- 
sent session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, to 
procure an enactment excluding them from set- 
tling in the State, calculated, as it evidently was, 
to facilitate the capture of real or suspected 
fugitives from labour,—the actual repeal of 
one section of the law to prevent kidnap- 
ping, which was passed in 1847° with almost 
unprecedented unanimity,—and the manner in 
which the support of an oppressive and disgrace- 
ful law has been interwoven into the question of 
the Presidential election, as well as the subser- 
viency to a slaveholding influence which has 
been manifested by aspirants to political distinc- 
tion, may well awaken the anxiety of those who 
believe that it is righteousness that exalteth a 
nation, and that sin is not only a disgrace, but a 
certain precursor of ‘calamity to any people. 
These circumstances evidently call for the exer- 
tion of such influence as we possess, to stem the 
tide of corruption which slavery is pouring upon 
us. 
We have, however, the consolation to believe 
that the attention of many of the philanthropists 
of Europe has been unceasingly directed to this 
branch of the subject—the encouragement of 
free-labour—and the supply of tropical products 
by means not dependant upon servile toil. The 
new settlements on the African coast seem 
likely to bring various articles of tropical growth, 
produced entirely by the industry of free men, 
into successful competition with the products of 
American slavery. The experiments recently 
made upon flax, as a substitute for cotton, fur- 
nish ground for a reasonable hope, that the time 
is not very remote, when the products of the 
North may rival those of the South, in furnish- 
ing a cheap and comfortable article of domestic 
economy. 

Although the efforts of this Association have 
not been productive of any very obvious results, 
we may take encouragement from the signs of 
the times, anda thorough conviction of the good- 
ness of our cause, to entertain a humble, yet 
confiding hope, that they may compose one of 
those little rills which, widening and deepening 
with the progress of time, and joining with 
homogenial streamlets, will at length, (probably 
after we shall all have been gathered to the 
house appointed for all living,) compose a river 
which shall sweep away this mighty fabric, 


| which now stands a frowning monument of the 
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barbarism of ages that are past, and of the blind- 
ness and cupidity of the period in which we live. 
On behalf of the Managers, 
SaMvuet Ruoaps, 
Secretary of the Board. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 20th, 1852. 


THE SISTERS OF CHARITY IN BOHEMIA. 
(Concluded from page 519,) 

The good works of the Sisters do not stop 
with their exertions for the sick and miserable. 
They have also their schools for orphans and 
foundlings. Here the tender human plant, per- 
haps deserted by a heartless mother, often gains 
more than it has lost. It is only to infants in 
these extraordinary circumstances that they are 
called upon to give shelter, for the children of 
the poor in general are provided for in public 
establishments. When we last visited the con- 
vent in Prague, we found about thirty girls en- 
tertained as inmates. As soon as they are 
capable of learning, they are instructed in every 
branch of domestic economy ; and as they grow 
up, and their several talents develop themselves, 
they are educated accordingly : some for instruct- 
resses, either in music or any general branch of 
education ; others, as seamstresses, ladies-maids, 
cooks, laundry-maids, house-maids. In short, 


every branch of useful domestic science is 
taught. 


When the girls attain sufficient age and ex- 


perience to occupy the several situations for 
which they have been instructed—that is, from 
seventeen to eighteen—the superior of the con- 
vent procures them a place in the family of some 
of her friends or acquaintance, and always, so 
far as lies in her power, with a mistress as much 
as possible suited to the intelligence and in- 
struction of her protégée. The day of separation, 
however, is always painful. It is, in fact, the 
parting of a mother and her child. We have 
seen the orphan cling to her adopted mother, 
and as she knelt to receive her blessing, bathe 
her hands in tears of gratitude and affection ; 
while the reverend superior would clasp her to 
her bosom, and recommend to her adopted child 
the blessed principles which she had inculeated 
from her infancy. Nor do they leave the home 
of their childhood empty. Each girl on quitting 
the convent is provided with a little ¢rosseau cr 
outfit for her first appearance in the world. We 
have seen many of these orphans and foundlings 
in after-life; some of them occupying the most 
respectable situations, as the wives of opulent 
citizens, and others filling places of the most im- 
portant trust in some of the highest families of 
the empire ; we have also had several in our own 
service, and have always had reason to congratu- 
late ourselves on our good-fortune in engaging 
them. 

One of the first principles of education in the 
orphan schools of the Sisters of Charity is eco- 
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nomy : while they spare nothing in the cause of 
humanity, so far as their means will go, the 
strictest frugality reigns throughout, and is al- 
ways inculcated as the foundation of the means 
of doing good. Consequently, all of whom we 
have had any experience, who were educated in 
these charitable institutions, never failed, how- 
ever humble their situation, to make some little 
savings: one whom we have at this moment in 
our eye, and who not many years since served us 
in the capacity of cook, and fulfilled her charge 
with great fidelity and zeal, has, by her extra- 
ordinary industry and economy, collected in the 
savings’ bank in Prague no less than 700 florins, 
or £70 sterling. And yet with all this economy 
she was so charitable and liberal in giving of her 
own to the poor, that we have often had to 
caution her against extravagance in that respect. 
By this spirit of economy, we have also known 
several of the orphans and foundlings arrive at 
a degree of independence which enables them in 
their turn to assist the deserted generation of to- 
day, and to do for them as they themselves had 
been done by. Many also have been the means 
of rescuing others from crime and starvation by 
conducting them to that blessed institution, to 
which, under Heaven, they owe all their pros- 
perity and happiness in life. 

Of these charitable communities there are 
many orders, which differ from the above chiefly 
in name, and in the Sisters never quitting their 
sanetuary or the precincts of their gardens. The 
Sisters of Charity, properly so called, not being 
vowed to seclusion, are more generally known to 
the world, who see them, and therefore believe 
that they exist for charitable purposes, while of 
those of whom they see nothing they know 
nothing; and should the casual observer meet 
in the street on a festival, or day of examination, 
a column of from 300 to 800 children, from six 
to ten or twelve years of age, neatly clothed, 
and whose happy countenances and beautiful 
behaviour bespeak the care with which their 
early education has been conducted—it never 
once occurs to him that these are the children 
of the poor, the children of the free schools of 
‘Sisters’ of the Ursaline Convent, or of the 
Congregation of Notre Dame, or of some other 
religious establishment of the kind. But per- 
haps we shall have an opportunity hereafter of 
introducing these invisible Sisters of Charity to 
the notice of our readers. 

Suffice it now to say, that the ‘Sisters of 
Mercy,’ the ‘Ursalines,’ the * Congregations of 
Notre Dame,’ the ‘English Ladies,’ and many 
others, are all in practice Sisters of Charity. 

It is not uncommon to hear their condition 
deplored, as one from which all earthly enjoy- 
ments are excluded, or as a kind of death in life. 
But personal observation has given us different 
ideas on this subject. Within those lofty, and 
sometimes sullen looking walls which enclose 
the convents of the sisterhoods we speak of, we 
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which vindicate a peaceful supremacy of the seas, 
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have spent some of the most agreeable hours of 
life, conversing with refined and enlightened 
women on the works of beneficence in which 
they were engaged; everything bearing an 
aspect of that cheerfulness and animation which 
only can be expected in places where worthy 
duties are well performed.— Chambers’? Journal. 
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and help to weave a golden tissue between the 
two hemispheres, I cannot consider these, with 
all their unquestionable advantages, an equivalent 
for cheap ocean postage. But I trust that they 
are not inconsistent with each other, and that 
both may happily flourish together. 

The motion was finally adopted without op- 
position, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post 
office and Post Roads be directed to inquire 
whether the present charges on letters carried by 
the Ocean Steamers are not unnecessarily large 
and burdensome to foreign correspondence, and 
whether something may not be done, and, if so, 
what, to secure the great boon of cheap ocean 
postage. ; 























Remarks of Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
upon his resolution in relation to cheap ocean 


postage, in the Senate of the United States. 
March 8, 1852. 


This subject is of peculiar interest ; nor do I 
know any measure so easily accomplished, which 
promises to be so beneficent as cheap ocean post- 
age. The argument in its favor seems to me at 
once brief and unanswerable. 

A letter can be sent three thousand miles in 
the United States for three cents, and the reasons 
for cheap postage on the land are equally appli- 
cable to the ocean. 

In point of fact, the conveyance of letters can 
be effected in sailing or steam packets at less 
cost than by railway. 

Besides, cheap ocean postage will tend to 
supersede the clandestine or illicit conveyance 
of letters, and to bring into the mails all mail- 
able matter, which, under the present system, is 
carried in the pockets of passengers, or in the 
bales and boxes of merchants. 

All new facilities for correspondence naturally 
give new expansion to human intercourse; and 
there is reason to believe that, through an in- 
creased number of letters, cheap ocean postage 
will be self-supporting. 

Cheap postal communication with foreign 
countries will be of incalculable importance to 
the commerce of the United States. 

By promoting the intercourse of families and 
friends, separated by the ocean, cheap postage 
will add to the sum of human happiness. 

The present high rates of ocean postage— 
namely, twenty-four cents on half an ounce, 
forty-eight cents on an ounce, and ninety-six 
cents on a letter which weighs a fraction more 
than an ounce—are a severe tax upon all, par- 
ticularly upon the poor, amounting in many 
cases to a complete prohibition of foreign cor- 
respondence. This should not be so. 

It particularly becomes our country, by the 
removal of all unnecessary burdens upon foreign 
correspondence, to advance the comfort of Euro- 
pean emigrants seeking a home among us, and 
to destroy as far as practicable, every barrier to 
free intercourse between the Old World and the 
avew. 

And, lastly, cheap ocean postage will be a 
bond of peace among the nations of the earth, 
and will extend good will among men. 

By such reasons this measure is commended. 
Much as I rejoice in the American steamers, 





Friends’ Asylum for the Relief of persons de- 


prived of the use of their reason. 


The thirty-fifth annual report of the state of 
this Asylum has been published by direction of 
the contributors. From the superintendent’s re- 


port to the managers the following extracts are 
made. 


“ There were forty-three patients in the House 
on the Ist of Third month, 1851, and there 
have been forty-four admitted since, making 
eighty-seven who have received the benefits of 
the Asylum during the year. This number 
considerably exceeds that of the preceding year ; 
and though owing to the chronic nature of many 
of the cases admitted, a smaller number have 
been restored to the use of their reason than in 
some previous years, yet the treatment they 
have received, has been the means of materially 
improving the mental and physical health of 
those who have not recovered, and of enabling 
them to partake of many of the comforts of 
life, which they were incapable of enjoying 
while among their friends at home. The proper 
care and treatment of the incurable insane, still 
continue to receive their due share of attention, 
at the same time the large proportion of recent 
eases which have come under treatment, the 
means and resources of the Institution for the 
cure of such cases, and the favourable results 
which have attended, entitle it to be considered 
a Hospital for the cure, equally as an Asylum 
for the relief of the Insane.”’ 

“Of thirty-six patients who have been under 
special medical treatment during the year, twenty 
have been discharged, of whom fourteen were 
restored, three were much improved, and three 
were stationary; five have died and eleven re- 
main, of whom four are restored, four are im- 
proved, and three are stationary. 

Of those who were discharged restored, ten 
were in the Institution for periods varying from 
one to three months; one from three to six 
months; one from six months toa year; and 
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two for more than a year ; the average residence 
for the whole number restored being 143 and 9-14 
days. In only one case during the past year has 
a patient who was considered curable, been re- 
moved from the Asylum befure time had been 
allowed to effect a restoration. There has been 
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is curable, and we have almost every year re- 
ceived patients affected with it, in whom, under 
the restoring influences of the Asylum, we have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the propensity 
gradually give way, and the patient recover.— 
| During the past year we have had an unusually 


considerable improvement in this respect with- | large number of cases of this description, in 
in the last few years, which may be attributed | several of whom the disease existed in its most 
in part to the regulation which requires the pay- | active form, and in two instances the patients 
ment of three months board, if the patient (pre- | succeeded in accomplishing their fatal purpose, 
vious to the expiration of that time,) is removed | notwithstanding every necessary care and pre- 


uncured and without the consent of the Superin- 
tendent.’’ 

‘“‘ During the year just concluded, the family 
has been spared the visitation of any epidemic 
disease ; “though during the latter part of the 
summer, dysentery prevailed extensively in the 
vicinity. About this time however a number of 
the domesties and two of the patients were at- 
tacked with a form of fever, accompanied by con- 
siderable intestinal irritation, of which one of 
the latter, a man seventy-three years of age, died 
after an illness of three weeks, having been an 
inmate of the Asylum for about twenty-five 
years. Among that class who may be consider- 
ed as permanent residents in the Asylum, there 
are at present twelve individuals of more than 


eaution were supposed to have been exercised. 
In six cases in which the propensity was believed 
to be active at the time of their admission, the 
patients have been restored.” 

“The farm, garden and grounds, have con- 
tinued to be the means of furnishing for the 
male patients, an abundance of healthy occupa- 
tion. The principal part of their labour has 
been expended on the garden, and in the care 
and improvement of the grounds, which afford a 
‘kind of employment better adapted to their 
strength, and one in which they are more likely 
to become interested, than in the more laborious 
|occupations of the farm. Yet in the latter, at 
| certain seasons, there are opportunities for them 
to employ themselves agreeably, and there is 


sixty years of age, who together with others of | scarcely a more pleasing sight than is afforded 
the same class, have enjoyed almost uninterrupt- | by a party of ten or a dozen of the men engaged 
ed good health ; there having been, with the ex- | in the field during the season of hay-making. 
ception mentioned above, scarcely an instance of | The routine described in last year’s report, by 
serious indisposition among them. It is among | means of which all classes of our patients, both 
the patients recently admitted, that by far the | male and female, in company with their atten- 

reater proportion of cases of severe sickness | dants, were afforded the advantages of daily ex- 
ome occurred. Of this class, one patient died | ercise and employment in the open air, has been 
of pulmonary consumption, one of exhaustion, | continued. The circular railroad on the lawn, 
and one of effusion on the brain. It is worthy | with its car, adapted to be propelled by hand, 
of remark, that the death from consumption is|on which one or two persons at a time may 
the first that has occurred among our patients | travel at the rate of from fifteen to twenty miles 
from that disease for ten years past, especially | an hour, furnishes a healthy mode of exercise, 
as it is gencrally considered to be one of the | and one which is in great favour with nearly all 
most common causes of death among the insane. | classes of our inmates. Riding out in the car- 
Exhaustion is a term which has been used to | riage provided for the purpose, which during the 
designate the cause of death in a peculiar form | year, unless prevented by stormy weather, has 
of disease which scems to consist principally of | made its regular excursions twice daily, has pro- 


intense excitement of the nervous system, with 
a tendency to rapid prostration of the vital 
energies, generally terminating fatally in the. 
course of a few days. The case of effusion on 
the brain was that of a patient who had spent 
about a year in the Asylum, and during that 
time had manifested symptoms of organic disease 
of the brain. The disease showed its progress 
by repeated attacks of high excitement, in one 
of which she died from the effects of effusion. 
Of all the painful forms which insanity assumes, 
there is none more distressing than that in which 
the natural love of life is subverted, and the 
hand of the patient is turned against himself; 
and there are no cases which cause more anxiety 
and call for more unremitting vigilance on the 
part of the officers and attendants of a Hospital 

in a large majority of cases this form of insanity 


vided both men and women with frequent oppor- 
tunities for exercise out of doors, especially 
needed during the winter, when walking to any 
distance may, for them, be considered as nearly 
impracticable. Mental occupation, within a few 
years past, has begun to be considered a highly 
useful auxiliary in the treatment of the insane, 
and there can be but little doubt, that the intro- 
duction of lectures on literary and scientific sub- 
jects, for the more educated patients, and of 
schools for other classes, into Hospitals for the 
insane, is attended with highly beneficial results. 
More than a dozen years experience in this In- 
stitution, of the benefits which have been derived 
from the use of the Library, with its collection 
of stuffed birds and quadrupeds, and natural 
curiosities of different kinds, and from an annual 
course of lectures delivered during the winter, 
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has convinced all concerned in its management, 
that these means could not be dispensed with 
without serious loss to our inmates. The lectures 
during the past winter have been on the follow- 
ing subjects: Chemical Affinity, Electricity, 
Caloric, Oxygen, Hydrogen, and the Atmosphere. 
Lectures have also been delivered on the Heart, 
and Circulation of the Blood, and on the Eye, 
and Physiology of Vision. The apparatus 
belonging to the Institution, consisting of Pneu- 
matic trough and gas holder, Air-pump and re- 
ceivers, Electrical Machine and Battery, Leyden 
jars, insulating stool, retorts, flasks, crucibles, 
&c., is sufficient for illustrating some of the 
principles of Chemistry, ina manner adapted to 
the comprehension of many of our patients, and 
enables us to perform a variety of experiments 
which are interesting to all. Exhibitions with 
the Magie Lantern, of scenery, of dissolving 
views, and of the play of colours produced by 
the chromatrope—during the autumn and spring, 
form a part of our system for the entertainment 
and instruction of our patients. They are ac- 
companied by a brief description of the views 
represented, and have afforded much gratification. 
The apparatus which we have for the purpose, 
is a very complete one, and has been procured at 
an expense of one hundred and forty dollars, 
part of which was contributed by a patient. 

“Among the occurrences of special interest 
which have transpired during the year, has been 
the meeting of the Association of Superintendents 
of American Institutions for the Insane. Or- 
ganized in 1844, and composed of Physicians 
representing nearly all of these Institutions, it 
has since met annually ; many of the Institutions 
in the vicinity of its respective places of meeting, 
have been visited, and, among others situated in 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, it was our 
privilege to receive a very interesting visit from 
the members, during its last meeting. The in- 
fluence which this Association is calculated to 
exert upon the public mind, as well as upon the 
Institutions represented in it, may be considered 
as highly advantageous, and its published senti- 
ments on the various questions connected with 
the interests of the Insane, are entitled to the 
serious consideration of those public bodies, 
whose duty it may be to provide for the wants 
of this afflicted class. 

“The period of convalescence may in some re- 
spects be considered as the most important por- 
tion of the residence of patients in a Hospital. 
It is then that the feelings are most susceptible 
to impressions eitheir of pain or pleasure, and 
that patients are occasionally awakened to high- 
er aims than they have before been sensible of, 
and during its continuance originates and is 
strengthened that grateful consciousness of bene- 
fits received, which frequently attaches so strong- 
ly those who have been restored, to the place 
which has been the scene of their greatest suf- 
fering. It is therefore a matter of much im- 
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portance, that at this time they should be sur- 
rounded by whatever is calculated to add to their 
rational enjoyment, to turn their thoughts into 
proper channels, and to strengthen it may be 
those feelings of attachment which have always 
been considered the most certain evidence of en- 
tire recovery. It is at this time that various ob- 
jects adapted to please a cultivated taste, are ca- 
pable of exercising a highly salutary influence.” 

“ To those friends of the Institution who have 
manifested their interest by donations of books 
for the Library, of specimens for the Cabinet, or 
of other objects designed for the entertainment 
of our patients, I would return my sincere thanks, 
and in entering on the duties of another year, 
would express the hope, that the blessing of 
Providence, which we gratefully acknowledge to 
have hitherto attended our exertions in behalf of 
those committed to our care, may not be with- 
held in future. 

Asylum, Third month 1st, 1852. 


Submit your minds to early impressions of 
reverence for sacred things. Let no wantonness 
of youthful spirits, no compliance with the in- 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you into 
profane sallies : besides the guilt which is there- 
by incurred, nothing gives a more odious ap- 
pearanee of petulance and presumption to youth 
than the affectation of treating religion with 
levity ; instead of being an evidence of superior 
understanding, it discovers a pert and shallow 
mind, which, vain of the first smatterings of 
knowledge, presumes to make light of what the 
best of mankind revere.— Pious Authors. 


The following verses were written by an English lady 
while spending a summer at the sea shore. On the same 
afternoon of her writing them, two of ber little children, 
with their nurse, were drawned while bathing in the surf; 
although at the time they were in perfect hea!th,—which 
gives these lines a mournful interest. 
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IMPRESSIONS ON THE SAND. 















































Little feet, of many sizes, 

Lightly prest upon the sand, 
Till the tide at evening rises 

To erase them from the strand ; 
































Ye have ever left your traces 

*Mid earth's bright and pleasant things, 
In the warmest, sunniest places 

Of the day-beam’s visitings. 


























On the turf that clothes the mountain ! 
Ye have prest the elastic sod ; 
On the verge of lucid fountain, 
By the wild heath ye have trod ; 
































Where the woodruff climbs the hedges, 
Where the blue-tell floors the wood, 

Where the sea-pink dwells on ledges, 
Where Narcissus courts the flood. 





























Soon, beneath the spreading billow, 
These light steps will melt away— 

Soon, reclined on earth’s cold pillow, 
They who left them will decay. 
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But when time and tide no longer 
Scatter flowers and sands below, 

Foot-prints, more distinct and stronger, 
Through eternity will grow. 


Over Calvary’s holy mountain, 
*Mid the bowers of Olivet, 
By Siloam's cleansing fountain, 
Be these little footsteps set ! 


Where the Saviour, meek and lowly, 
In his blessed childhood trod ; 

On the narrow way, and holy, 
Leading to the courts of God, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evroprean.—The steamship Europa, from Liver- 
pool on the 24th ult., arrived at New York on the 
6th inst. 

Encianv.—The subject of abolishing the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and the duty on advertise- 
ments had been debated in the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the mea- 
sure on the ground that the Diveeninnet could not 
afford to lose the million and a half per annum ac- 
cruing from these duties. The subject was post- 
poned for two weeks. 

The Orestes sloop of war had captured a Spanish 
slaver in the Channel of Mozambique, after a des- 
perate resistance. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna says that the 
persecutions against the mother and sisters of Kos- 
suth have been suspended, and that they are to be 
permitted to join him in America. 

An article in the London Times states that Prince 
Schwarzenburg has addressed a circular to the Eu- 
ropean Courts, expressing his conviction that Louis 
Napoleon was about to erect an Imperial throne, 
and advocating the claims of the President to the 
friendship and alliance of conservative governments. 
Prussia aud Russia had answered the circular. The 
tenor of the replies is, that the two powers re- 
garded the design of the French President neither 
with fear nor hostility ; that they belieye he is dis- 
posed to follow the foreign policy of his uncle, and 
is aiming to separate the powers of Europe, in order 
to profit hereafter by the separation, but that the 
three Powers, acting in concert, could keep him in 
check. Russia and Prussia, however, would recog- 
nize him as Emperor, if elected to that office, but 
merely as an elective monarch—not as the founder 
of a Napoleonic dynasty. 

France.—La Patrie announces officially that the 
President has no intention of proclaiming the Em- 
pire. 

It is stated that acamp for the exercise of 60,000 
men is to be formed at Compeigne, to be commanded 
by the President. 

One hundred and thirty millions of dollars are to 
be expended on the railways and works in and 
around Paris 

A severe shock of an earthquake had been felt 
on the banks of*the Loire. The shock was accom- 
panied by a loud clap of thunder. 

The study of philosophy an: history is prohibited 
in the French schools and colleges. 

Telegraphic communications haye been opened 
between Havre and Liverpool. 


SwitzerLanD.—The Basle Gazette of the 20th 
ult., announces that the ballot had taken place in 
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the canton of Berne, and that a strong majority had 
declared itself in favor of the existing government. 


Avustria.—On the 14th ult. the Emperor convened 
the Cabinet and Reischrath, and informed them that 
the death of Prince Schwarzenburg would lead to 
no changes whatever in the plans which had been 
formed tor the re-organization of the Empire. The 
Emperor concluded by saying that it was his wish 
to see the principles which had been laid down in 
the ordinances of Dec, een a out as 
8 ily as ible, and that for this purpose, a 
oemed sopmaigaion has been appointed, which will 
examine the draughts of the new organic laws, 
make such alterations in them as may appear re- 
qu site, and submit them to the Emperor for his 
ratification. 


Domestic.—Both Houses of the Maryland Legis- 
lature have adopted a resolution directing Gov. 
Lowe to appoint commissioners to collect facts and 
to confer with the Governor.of Pennsylvania in rela- 
tion to the killing, by officer Ridgely, of thecoloured 
man at Columbia. 


Pennsytvanta Leoistature.—This body ad- 
journed sine die on the 4th inst. The Congressional 
Apportionment bill finally passed as reported by 
the Committee of Conference of the Houses. The 
Appropriation bill was also passed after another 
conference of the Houses to settle some of the de- 
tails of the bill. A number of other bills generally 
of a local character were passed during the last few 
days of the session. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, the Deficiency bil] has 
been on the tapis during the greater part of the past 
week. Much discussion has taken place in relation 
to the proposition to increase the grant in aid of 
Collins’ line of mail steamers. On the 6th a bill was 
ordered to be engrossed, making void all transfers 
and assignments hereafter to be made of any claim 
upon the United States, or any part or share thereof, 
or interest thereon, and all agreements for allowing 
compensation to any agent or other person on ac- 
count of services in procuring testimony in support 
of the allowance of the claim ; also, all powers of 
attorney, letters and orders for receiving payment of 
any such claim; and provides, that any officer of 
the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit in any of the Executive Departments, 
who shall act as the agent for oe any claim 
against the United States, or otherwise assist in the 
prosecution of such claim, shall be liable to indict- 
ment for misdemeanour, and upon conviction shall 
pay a fine of one thousand dollars, or undergo an 
imprisonment of six months, or both: and that any 
member of Congress who shall, for compensation, 
act as agent for such claims, shall be liable to the 
same penalties. 

The Michigan Railroad bills were taken up and 
passed, on the same day. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 6th inst., 
Stanton, from the Committee on Printing, made a 
report, in pursuance of instructions of the House 
adopted previously. The report states, in substance, 
that the contract for the pnblic printing had been 
taken at ruinous prices, and that the contractor had 
utterly failed to comply with the terms of the con- 
tract. The Committee had therefore no alternative 
but to enter into contract with Donnelson & Arm- 
strong, for executing so much of the printing as might 
be required by the House, and with Gideon & Co., 
to do the work ordered by the Senate. No action 
on the subject has yet been taken by the House. 





